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What 1s effective programming for deaf-blind children? There are^ 
several reasons for asking this question: 

(1) There has been an increase in the numbers of programs avail- 
able for deaf-blind children in the past five years. As late as 1970, 
there were less than a dozen programs in this country recognized as 
being specifically for deaf-blind children. Today, there are nearly 
100 programs specifically fo)^ the child with dual impairments in 
hearing and vision. These who fund these new programs for deaf- 
blind children have every reason to ask if these programs are effec- 
tive. Those who receive services^ parents and children, should be 
asking if programs are effective^ appropriate and/or if they are an 
asset to the client. Those of us who work in these programs. must 

ask this question, not to justify our reason for being, not to prepare 
ourselves for eventual outside evaluation, but to maintain our own 
self-congruence that we are doing what needs to be done. 

(2) There is a second reason for asking if programs are effec- 
tive. There is a national organization which is beginning to request 
standards for programs for deaf-blind children. This organization 
will surely gain support. for this request. However, in my opinion, 
the pursuit for standards may go in either of two directions* 

Standards may become ritualistic, institutionalized walls which 
may preclude services to many deaf-bl ind children in the long run. 
This route may build a barrier of staff certifvcation requirements,, 
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union recognition, qualification standards for enronment and elaborate 
(and irrelevant) evaluation procedures that make the education of deaf- 
blind children loose its momentum and its effectiveness. 

Standards may go in the other direction and hopefully illustrate 
/that the needs of deaf-blind children and their families are common 
to the needs of many other children and their families. Standards, 
in this aspect, could help serve as exemplary and novel approaches to 
provide appropriate and effective educational services to many children' 
not currently receiving appropriate programming. 

In either instance', before standards can be agreed upon for pro- 
grams for deaf-blind children ^ the primary issue is effectiveness of 
programs. In ^j'^ insta;ic^, effectiveness is operationally defined 
as being able zo bring about positive results. Once effectiveness 
can be demonstrated, then it may be possible to define standards for 
prograijis. 

For- those of us working with deaf-blind children, standards should 
be welcomed if they ensure that. all deaf-blind children receive the 
maximum opportunities to develop potential abilities in programs 
designed to meet each child's educational needs. . . 

(3) A third reason for. asking what is effectiveness was alluded 
to in a. previous- statement regarding self-congruence. If those of us 
working with deaf-blind children are sure of ourselves and what we do, 
the probabil ity of helping the child seems to increase. Stated in 
terms of instant replay, it is the "What are you going to do Monday 
morning?'* syndrome. Knowing what to-do now and what to do next 



leads to a sense of security and purposefuT teaching that is often left 
to chance or depends upon personality factors rather than training 
experiences. It may be illustrated by the teacher knowing what a 
child needs as based upon information collected about the child in 
various ways, rather than starting each child at a certain level, 
regardless of where he my be in his learning process. 

I have many opportunities in my work to visit programs for deaf- 
blind children. I am not there to judge, necessarily, but to observe 
and try to help. Several program visits ago I happened to walk into 
a classroom full of activity— -teachers and 'children on the floor in 
a circle, aides sitting with children who. could not manage to sit or 
stand alone, clapping and singing a song to teach the children what 
I presumed was group interaction and self-identity* The song went 
something like, "Who has a friend, Mary has a fri&ndi, 
Show us your friend. -.etc. , etc." Then in a Very brief moment, I had 
eye contact with the teacher (looking at me locking at her) ; and in a 
split second I caught the roving vision in the eye of a little girl, 
bent over from having such difficulty keeping her sitting balance. 
Both of these flashing moments hit me as having the same message from 
teacher and student, "What in the hell is going on?" I really wondered 
to myself who had a friend. Was the teacher a friend to herself? Did 
the child have a friend? Was the program a friend to either? • 

Later in the day, I had a chance to talk with the teacher and . 
asked her about the activity in hopes of finding out why I felt that 
I had received that message. The teacher's casual response to the . 
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activity was that first thing each morning the class was expected to 
have a group activity. The word expected was the clue. Who expected 
it? Why wais it expected? What was the expected outcome? As non~ 
threateningly as possible, I asked the teacher these questions. It 
seems that each question had been decided by someone outside the 
classroom. The class schedule had read "8:00 a.m. to 8:15 a.m.: 
Group Activities." Someone, somewhere, sometime had stated--and it 
may well have been stated by me--that the children should start the 
day developing a rapport with themself {and note that is in the sin- 
gular meaning connecting with their own person for that day) and a 
rapport with others. What no one had asked was, "Are activities such 
as this effective?" I do not think that I .got the message from the 
child or teacher that the activity was effective. 

Hovjever, the illustration serves to point out that there are 
basic ground rules under which each of us operates. The teacher had 
been expected to do certain things. The child was expected to do 
certain things. A role had been defined: for the child, for the 
teacher and for the program. From this a certain principle may be 
stated: 

To be effective as a teacher, the role which the teacher 
is expected to perform must be clearly defined. The teacher 
must know what is expected by way of performance. This 
principle allows the teacher to know how teaching effective- 
ness may be measured. 

■ 1 A second principle which may : be stated is: 

The teacher must know what objectives the program is to 
attain and what strategies or; approaches are available ^^^t^ 
. . be used to attain these objectives. - In 

teacher may know how to measure program effect 



The third principle which may be stated is; 

The teacher and all staff concerned with the education of 
the children in the program must have the guts to see if the 
strategies meet objectives and if the role of the teacher has 
been fully met^ In this manner, the staff may indicate what 
activities, strategies and objectives were effective and how 
to correct ineffective effort. 

If these principles can be met (I. Role expectancies, II. Knowledge of 

objectives and alternate strategies and IIL Evaluation of effort), 

effectiveness of programs becomes less of a chance occurrence and the 

probability of being effective increases. 

If the. teacher is expected to be a baby-sitter, know it and act 

accordingly. James Hymes (4) described this concept of custodial care 

as being similar to a parking lot: 

Presumably you get your child back in the same condition 
in which you left him: no dented fenders, no scrapped ^ 
paint, no changes for the worse, and none for the better, 
either. 

r hope that none of you are in such a program; however, if you 
are, your strategy would be to see that the child did not do 'anything, 
was not wet, not uncomfortable, and was literally taken care of . Your 
evaluation would be that the child left- the classroom each day without 
experiencing discomfort, bashed fenders or scrapped , paint. Under such 
a construct, your program would be effective, even though- you as a 
teacher might experience frustration when you tried to do activities 
which led to different goals • 

What are some of the teacher's roles in various program concepts? 
Hewett (3) and others (l, 2) haVe attempted to define these roles through 
educational strategies and approaches used to provide services to 
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handicapped children. Hewott listed three concepts in teaching children: 
(1) the psychodynamic— interpersonal strategy, (2) the sensory-neuro- 
logical strategy and (3) the behavior modification strategy. 

In the psychodynamic-interpersonal strategy, the teacher assumes 
the function of the "educational therapist/' "In this role, artistry 
and intuition may be of greater importance than teaching competency." (3,18) 
This strategy focuses on the meaning and origin of the child's behavior 
and attempts to direct this behavior toward constructive goals through 
development of insight into the child as to cultural expectancies of 
behavior. The educational therapist relates to educational, psychological 
and, at times, psychiatric information in planning programs for the child. 

A secondary strategy listed by Hewett (3,24) was that of an "educational 
diagnostician" who used the sensory-neurological basis in providing educa- 
tional programs for handicapped children. The sensory-neurological 
strategy relates to medicine, especially neurology, and ".. .in general, 
there is little concern with inferred psychological meaning of the 
child's behavior" although, in Hewett 's view, those :whout1l ize this 
approach vary on this point.., Hewett listed Kirk, McCarthy, Fernald 
Kephart, Frostig, Lehtenin and Cruickshank as educational diagnosticians 
who used the sensory-neurological approach in education. This strategy 
is concerned with the underlying causes related to behavior. 

A third strategy listed behavior modification where the teacher 
became a ''learning specialist-" In this strategy the child's behavior 
is viewed in terms of its adaptive function which does not consider . 
causal factors or the origin of behaviors. 



(Although) it is not, as sonic my assume from the emphasis on 
structure and routine, men^ eniuldtlon of a teaching machine. 
Selection of. the appropriate ' scnietnirjg' to assign the child 
as a beginning task, the. elaboration of this task until the 
child reaches the desired stanc;av\i of functioning in the 
classroom and the selection of the type of nieaningfu! posi- 
tive consequences for appropriate behavior and che type of 
negative consequences for "[napproprid'^a behavior in order to " 
insure learning^- requires a considerable knowledge of child 
developoient processes, a degree of clinical judgment, and 
famil iari ty With sound educat • ori^l practices. {3v46) 

Hewett was, of course^ wrvci/.g about the education of children who 
were emotionally disturbed; but his citegor-ies. seem appropriate to 
personnel v/ho are working with ar,y handicapped child. 

Bateman (!) was discussino children v^ith iearning problems when 
she listed three clinical appro.:..cr^:^s to teaching children: (1) the 
etiological approach^ (2) the dlaanostic-reiiiedial approach and (3) the 
task analysis approach. These -.roo S;:.cni -co be applicable to different 
types of children with handicapp^'ng conditions. The etiological approach 
centered on causative" fac'cors vf delayec cevelopnient while the diagnostic 
remedial approach focused on the delirieutioa of specific sensory and " 
perceptual deficits. The task uiiaiyiris approach attempted to define 
educational tasks, which the child needed, to achieve particular objec- 
tives in the classroom, Batenjan did not contend that these approaches 
were independent but rather that they v^ere educational tools to aid in 
the clinical application of education to- the needs of the child* 

There are two other roles which the teacher may assume in working 
with handicapped children. The first of these may be classified as the 
developmental/interventionist approach. In line with Hewert's categori- 
zation. In this role the teacher serves as an ^'educational clinician" 
who observes systems of development in the child and provides specific 



intervention for traits which are emerging. In this function, the ' 
teacher concentrates on behaviors which the child is expected to present. 
As the child indicates the perfonnance of tl^ase behaviors, the teacher 
provides specific procedures to encourage further use of these traits. 
The educational clinician relates to child development, child psychology 
and to early childhood education as weH as to spec-'al education proce- 
dures to provide appropriate services for handicapped children- 

There is another role which seems to be emerging. This role is ' 
based upon psychotherapy and has been defined through the work of Rogers 
and more specifically Truax In this role the teacher assumes the 

function of a ''helping professiorial This role is not as concerned 
with the past training and educstional accomplishments of the teacher 
as it is concerned with .the personality traits which will provide an 
accepting environment for the child to develop and interrelate with 
others. This role has been successfully incorporated' into vocational 
rehabilitation and into mentcjl health cl iirics. It deserves more thorough 
study in classroom settings; In this function, the teacher relies upon 
three basic characteristics to aid the child in the helping role* These 
are- empathy, warmth and genuineness. These traits have been researched 
(5) and are defined as follows: 

Accurate empathy involves more than just the ability of the 
therapist to sense the client or patient's 'private world' 
as if it were his own. It also involves more than just his 
: a.bility to know what the patient means. Accurate empathy 
involves both the xherapist^s sensi tivity to current feelings 
and his verbal facility to cornmunicite this understanding in 
a language attuned to the cli<Lht*s current feelings, (5 J 46) 



In relation to the teacher of the Handicapped chud, a.ccurcte empathy 
indicates that the teaclier is •■^tturr^ci to "he needs of the child and 
has developed observational technique;-^ to read the child's behavior. 
In the classroom, accurate (■iiip^.thy in te^^ch^r includ^^s the 
teacher's awareness of the '-innts of the educational program within 
the walls of a classroo/ri and zhe v;1cer araMcstton of educational 
services to the child OL^tsido oh-^ cU^srooni. The teacher may r^ealize 
that it is more important tc pr'cvlric direct D^'cordiri] services to the ■ 
mother at a certain point in the ediicatioool prograiTi thair: it is neces- 
sary to provide services to chile:. Acc^irate siTipcithy requires the 
teacher to become a listener ai\d ^ thinkGv; the empathetic teacher 
picks up clues from the post.ire of Vi:e child';'^ verba) expressions or 
cues of inner thought. , . 

Non-possessive war mth ^ cr unconditional positive regards 
ranges from a high level v?hcvre the therapist wsroily accepts 
the patient^s experience .^s p^i:t of that person, without 
imposing conditions; to a lev/ level where the therapist 
evaluates a patient or his fecMngS:, expresses dislike or-; 
disapproval , or' QK^resse^. v^cvuvth In a s^^lective and evalua- 
tive way. (5, 58) 

The teacher of the deaf-blind child should reiy on non-pos£essive 

warmth to .relate to the total picture of the child's developmant. In 

this setting, the teacher can 'plixce demands upon the child in an atmos-- 

phere which is productive for the child in moving toward behavioral. 

changes, yet the teacher is not placing undue emphasis upon achievement 

In this characteristic may be seen the relation between teacher and 

child which is often observed in successful teaching situations but 

not usually defined. It is an atmosphere. It is an attitude. Warmth 



serves^ theoretically, as a precondition for the teacher ability to.. 

sense the child's inner experiences and feelings which cannot be resdily 

communicated by the child. It involves" a willingness to share equally 

good experiences as well as bad experiences. 

Genuineness has been described as the most difficult trait to 

develop. Truax defined this characteristic as: 

..•a high level of self-congru^^nce v/here the therapist is 
freely and deeply himself, A .high level of self-congruence 
does not mean that the therapist must overtly expnass his 
feelings but only that he does not deny them* Thus, the 
therapist fjiay be actively reflecting, interpreting, analyzing^, 
or in other ways functioning as a therapist; but this func- 
tioning must be self-congruent, so that he is being himself 
in the moment rather than presenting a. professional facade. 
Thus the therapist's response must be-s1ncere rather than 
phony; it must express his real feelings or being rather 
than defensiveness. (5, 58-69) 

For the teacher^ genuineness is simply being himself; it is relating 

to the child or parent in a real aspect of himself, not with a response 

"growing out of defensiveness or a merely 'professional' response that 

has been learned and repeated,/," {5) Genuineness in the teacher Is 

when realization occurs that perhaps someone else would be more effec- - 

tive with a certain child or knowing that no one really knows what to 

do for a child in a particular setting* Genuineness is admitting, '^I V: 

don't know" to a parent or learning how to work with the child from 

observing the parent and working with the mother. 

Once the role of \the teacher has been defined (or mutually agreed 

upon), the teacher is in a more tenable position to at least know what 

is expected. The concept of the program has been defined in terms of 

teacher function. . r 
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Construe I. or Uio IM-.KjiViiii 

To move Lo^'/f^^-i ori v : j V; ,)V':'^^^^wrt^M^!^f) , U is tlien nGcossa»y to iiiove 
to. the vonsl:; iu:i:ior( un'Ot v^iii- ft LeatJjev is exprictc2{i to 

teachj say.. iiMJtor <\i:''^J0\m.\)i or dcn 'itii^s of ohW'/ living .^nd the 
co/icept of" teach hi ; i'- inr Iht: tecichc^r to do these in Uie St^tting whore 
the child lives, iMu: i.t^aclu.r should ba able to riefina this construct. 
If activities af :(tri ,1 iviiuj are to be tauot^t in <\i^y school, thc^ 
teacher nidy Wcuil; r.funift jiinre time I'/ith tho moUier nhan with the 
child in the bt?c!inh iMi| ol the' procjrcjiii so that: carry- ovor of school 
actUnties are poss il/hj in tiic^ hoinj:. . If acti^vities of ciail.v living 
are ta4)e t?JK.jht in ri rf;:ii dent i nil scfiool , tho taachor rna.y want to work 
v\^ith houseparfinis a/ioA^^^' clnldven in the doniiitory. Tciachincj in a 
medically oriented i^rvnv^inw is different than teaching 1n n strict 
behavior- modi ftc/Ji. i/j.] lyrogym, Tiie teacher tV:ieih to he able to recog- 
nize this constrnc'i. .w. i i:^'v«paro acthnlvios tiixpropricite to the setting 
^, as weVI as to the o-mv^ Jancies of ftmction. - . ' 

^ Thus", .coMtsnt ii> i>;.:i;f.d upon the j^^eds of the cirild in l:erms of 

■•- " . ■ ■ ■ ■■ - 

the coni>,'pl (if th^^ prncjrdia '-.Uid in terimv of the construct of the program. 
In an operarit condi Liuniny^program, a schedule that read *'8:00 a.m, to 
8:15 a.m. - Group Acti ^'i t io^;'' woiild reinforce eacli movement by the 
child to interact \nxh another person. Through successive £.pproximd-" 
tions, the child »;ould e^'ijnuu'al ly mo^ui nearer to the goal of interacting 
with others in. groupie. 7 he same r:ontent might be gained in a develop- 
mentally based program where the child was provided an environment rich 

■■■■■■ ■ •■• ■ ■ ■ ■ r • ■ : • _ : . . [■.■■., . ., . 
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in interesting and stimulating materials and people. The child being 
able to come into the classroom at 8:00 a.m. and begin playing would 
be moving toward the desired outcome of group activities. .Both of 
these illustrations are examples of effective program content. The 
key seems to be that the teacher know what to do» when to do and how 
to do. What you are to do on Monday morning depends upon the concept 
of the teacher's role, the construct under which this is to take place 
and the content selected to meet the needs of the child to move toward 
the program ^s goals. - ' , 

Evaluating for Effectiveness 

There is one further step. This is so vital in knowing how effec- 
tive a program has been that it is imperative that the teach'er document 
what has taken . pi ace. Those of you who have heard me speak before know 
how strongly I- advocate documentation. How else will we know where we 
start and where we end. There are two constructs of documentation: 
formative and summative. Formative documentation is the day-by-day, 
minute-by-minute correcting devices which tell the teacher if each 

activity fits into the total sequence of the .strategy and objectives. 

■- ■ - ' ' '. . . . 

Formative documentation is 'deciding to use this toy or material rather 
than another toy or material to work with the child in a certain activity. 
If documentation .has been kept on activities, formative evaluation of 
these activities correct procedures to keep them on target. Summative 
documentation is the accumulation of information which aids in the long 
range evaluation of activities and effectiveness. Thus, th^ baseline 



levels of behavior at the beginnings along with daily documentation to 
correct errors in procedure, and end of the year or semester evaluation 
may be compared to the program goals and objectives. This allows 
teachers and other staff members to measure effectiveness of efforts 
in the program. It also allows decision makers, outside the classroom, 
to make their decisions based upon data rather than extraneous informa- 
tion. 

I do not care whether documentation is conducted through charting 
rates, developmental scales, periodic staffings or anecdotal records. 
I feel that the method of documentation should be selected to provide 
the best fit of data and information to formative and summative evalua- 
tions. That is what effective programming is all about: decisions are 
based upon knowing what to do,. how to do and when to do and to be able 
to show all of this in some systematic manner- 

Summa ry 

. Therefore, an effective program is one in which a child changes 
toward some positive behavior as a result of the teacher knowing the 
concept of the program and how it relates to teaching, the construct 
of the program and how to prepare activities to maximally use the' 
resources available and how to measure these activities in some 
systematic manner so that outcome may be reviewed and presented to 
others. It seems that the only way effectiveness may be obtained is 
through an understanding of the underlying structure of expectancies,, 
the approaches and strategies available to meet these expectancies 
and the evaluation of effort to measure if the. efforts have met the • 
objectives of the program. \ ' ■ • 
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